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the Emir Baibars Bunduqdarl at Gaza became known in France, Louis
was in the clutches of malarial fever, and his death was expected; as soon
as he was strong enough to speak, he took the Cross. The expedition,
which was to be so imprudently conducted, was prepared with the greatest
care, and at enormous cost. Heavy subsidies were demanded from the
clergy and the towns. The town and port of Aigues-Mortes were con-
structed to ensure the safe departure of the fleet. The island of Cyprus
was chosen as the base for supplies, and St Louis stayed there for eight
months to concentrate his army. Unfortunately, these great preparations
were not supplemented by reliable information concerning the country
about to be invaded. Louis IX had decided, not without good reason, to
attack in his own country Ayyub, the Sultan of Egypt, who, as we have
seen, could be considered the author of the defeats sustained by the
Christians in 1244. There was, however, no exact information about
Egypt or the Nile. The disasters of the Crusade in 1218-21 had taught
the crusaders no lessons, and they were to be repeated.

Sailing from Cyprus on 15 May 1249, Louis IX arrived at the Damietta
mouth of the Nile on 5 June, only a few days before the annual rise of
the river began. Damietta was easily taken, but it was six months before
the flood abated. Meanwhile resources failed and discipline waned in the
army. When the crusaders started to march on Cairo, and found them-
selves opposed by the army of the new Sultan, Turan-Shah, Ayyub's son,
the signal for disobedience was given by the king's own brother, Robert
of Artois. His rashness, for which he paid with his life, caused the defeat
of Mansurah (19 December). A halt had to be called. The lack of fresh
and sound food caused epidemics of scurvy and dysentery which decimated
the army, still mercilessly harried by the Saracens. Joinville^s graphic
account should be read. From his pages it is easy to picture the atrocious
sufferings undergone by the crusaders, and the exploits they accomplished.
Moreover many of them were earnestly aspiring to gain the martyr's
crown. When Guy of Chateau-Porcien, Bishop of Soissons, learned that
a return to Damietta was inevitable, Joinville tells us that "he, having
a great desire to go to God, did not wish to return to the land where he
was born; he spurred his steed, and attacked the Turks single-handed,
who killed him and placed him in the company of God, in the army of
martyrs." During this retreat, which ended in the capture of the army,
Louis IX also nearly "went to God"; he was suffering from dysentery
and almost at the point of death when he was captured (5 April 1250);
an Arab physician tended him and cured him. He displayed his usual
energy in negotiating his release. Brutally threatened with torture by
the counsellors of Turan-Shah, then, when the latter was killed in a revolt
of the Mamluks, threatened with death by the emirs and obliged to be
present at the torture of the Patriarch of Jerusalem, he would not cede
to the Sultan any of the Syrian strongholds, and refused to take the oath
demanded by the Emirs, which seemed to him impious. He finally obtained
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